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A SOLDIER OF THE OREGON FRONTIER. 

By Will J. Trimble. 

(The author of this article is not related to the subject. Because of bearing 
the same name their mail became mixed, while the former was stopping near 
the home of the latter, and friendship ensued.) 

Joel Graham Trimble, a retired Major of the United States 
Army, lives at Berkeley, California. He may well be called a 
soldier of Old Oregon, because, save only the interruption of 
the Civil War, for thirty years he was a frontier soldier in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Major Trimble is of medium height, compact in build, 
white-haired and white-bearded, clear of eye, pleasant in 
speech, genial and modest in manner. Despite his age he is 
still erect and alert. Somewhat of the agility of the seasoned 
cavalryman still characterizes his movements. Veteran in- 
stincts survive also in his love for his good horse, which it is 
his delight to care for personally. He still treasures his old 
saddle, which in these days of his honorable repose brings 
back vividly the long rides and the hard charges of the Old 
Oregon days. The land for which he fought is very dear to 
him and its later development a matter of fatherly pride. 
Keen, also, is his interest in its history. Very willingly, 
therefore, he gave the writer the facts on which the following 
sketch is based. 

The life story of Major Trimble commences back on the old 
Atlantic shore at Philadelphia in 1832. Soon after his birth 
the family moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. When the lad was 
seventeen he entered Kenyon College. Hardly had he done so, 
however, when there came the tidings of gold in California. 
Having secured his father's consent, he left college and started 
with four companions for California. At St. Joe, however, 
the cholera summoned two of the party to shores other than 
those of the Pacific, and two others turned back. Not so young 
Trimble. Though now out of money, he had become fascinated 
with Western life. So he tramped sixty weary miles to Port 
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Leavenworth and secured work as herder with the First Rifle 
Regiment, which was then just starting for Oregon. The 
command arrived in Oregon City in November, 1849. 

Soon after the arrival Trimble hired an Indian and made a 
canoe trip to the mouth of the Columbia. In the spring of 
1851, again as civil employee, he joined the command of Major 
Phil. Kearney, which was bound for California. On the way 
this command participated in the first Rogue River War. In 
trying to rescue a wounded soldier from a ravine, young 
Trimble received a troublesome wound in the hand. At about 
the same time gallant Captain Stuart was killed. Trimble 
still recalls the details of his death and burial. 

Such experiences, however, did not deter him from enlisting 
so soon as he became of age. This he did at Fort Tejon, Cali- 
fornia, joining the First U. S. Dragoons. Ordered north, he 
arrived on the Columbia in time to assist in the rescue at the 
Cascades. His next service was to help in establishing the 
cantonment at Walla Walla. He participated with conspicu- 
ous gallantry in both the Steptoe and the Wright expeditions. 
When his time expired, he rode the Pony Express until the 
breaking out of the Civil War. Then he re-enlisted in the 
Second Dragoons. 

Back to the Atlantic he went. At Williamsburg was his 
first fight. Very different from fighting Indians on the bunch- 
grass hills of the Palouse was that stern facing of the men of 
his own race on the gray Peninsula. At Malvern Hill he was 
wounded, but the splendid vigor bred of Western life told for 
speedy recovery. From that time onward clear to Appomatox 
in every great battle of the Army of the Potomac he had his 
part. At Gettysburg he was again wounded, and again cure 
came so quickly that he was soon clattering after Sheridan 
down the Shenandoah. At Cedar Creek he was personally 
thanked by General Sheridan for daring service. The end at 
Appomatox brought little lull to Trimble, for he was soon 
hurrying to Texas as part of that stern hint which halted 
French aggression in Mexico. Then, after a few months spent 
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in recruiting service, he was ordered back to Old Oregon, the 
land which he loved. 

Here soon arose the unfortunate Modoe War. By this time 
Trimble was a veteran in all sorts of fighting, being especially 
adept in Indian craft. His account of the capture of the 
Indian leader, Captain Jack, seems of special interest. He 
narrates that, while operating under ranking Captain Perry, 
he separated with his command from the latter and took an 
independent course. He had with him two Warm Springs 
Indians, who were expert trailers. After a few hours these 
struck the trail of three or four Indians. This trail was fol- 
lowed rapidly. After some time a queer Indian dwarf ap- 
peared on a rock ahead, making signs of friendship. This 
was Job, who was closely attached to Jack. After some 
parleying, Jack himself appeared and surrendered. The 
writer is acquainted with a certain scout who also claims to 
have captured Jack. But his account cannot be said to be 
unimpeachable, while that of Trimble is circumstantial and 
is confirmed in general by Bancroft. 

After the Modoe War, Trimble held commands at Camps 
Warner and Harney in Southeastern Oregon. The compara- 
tive quiet of these years was roughly ended by the Nez Perces 
outbreak. Hard service then. A forced march to Mt. Idaho, 
a bloody repulse in White-bird Canon, a perilous, but success- 
ful, dash for the rescue of the besieged miners up the Salmon 
were followed by the chase after Joseph across the Salmon, 
the swift doubling back to counter Joseph's strategy and the 
battle of the Clearwater. Speaking of the Nez Perces charge 
at the latter point, the Major says, "No more daring feat of 
prowess was performed by skirmishers at any period of the 
Civil War." In the pursuit of Joseph eastward Major Trim- 
ble did not take part, being ordered to Spokane with his troop 
to furnish the cavalry contingent for General Wheaton. This 
was his last campaign. A few years later he was retired. 

It is in suggestive sidelights, such as the above comment on 
the Nez Perces charge or in familiar description of some note- 
worthy person, more, perhaps, than in connected narrative, 
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that the Major's reminiscences are valuable. For example, 
he describes General Wool as " a small, neat man with violet- 
colored eyes. These I noticed above all the glitter of his uni- 
form or that of his staff. They were very sharp, like a bald 
eagle's." Again, in commenting on the poor equipment of the 
Steptoe expedition, he pays his respects to the "old, single- 
barreled pistol, which I have often seen used as a policeman "s 
club in the hands of a sturdy Irish corporal, but never as a 
weapon in war." 

The defeat of the Steptoe forces, indeed, was due in no 
small measure to the inferiority of the soldiers' arms to those 
of the Indians. Most of the soldiers were armed with the 
short, wide-mouthed musketoon, which carried a ball and 
three shot. It was of no account at over fifty yards. The 
rest had the old-fashioned yager rifle, which carried well, but 
which could be loaded by a man on horseback only with great 
difficulty. The worthless pistol and a worse than worthless 
sabre completed the equipment. The Indians, on their pan, 
were armed with effective Hudson Bay rifles. It is interest- 
ing to recall in this connection that Custer's men likewise 
did not have as good arms as their opponents. In most In- 
dian battles, however, the advantage in this respect has been 
with the whites. In the encounters with the Indians which 
the Wright forces had only a few months after the Steptoe 
affair, the Indians, who were exultingly expecting to find 
the troops at as great a disadvantage as before, were dis- 
mayed to find their comrades falling under the fire from 
the new minnie rifles, while their own bullets fell short. 
Indian defeats have been due in no small degree to ingenious 
mechanics fashioning in peaceful shops new devices for de- 
struction. The conquests of civilized man over his barbaric 
foes have been the result, indeed not so much of the superior 
bravery or skill of individuals as of the co-operating energies 
of organized society exerted against the fitful and in part 
isolated struggles of individualism. In the Steptoe affair, 
however, as I have said, the representatives of higher civiliza- 
tion fought at a disadvantage and a number of brave men fell. 
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Of these the highest in rank was Capt. 0. H. P. Taylor. 
His initials stood for Oliver Hazard Perry. He was thus 
named because of relationship on his mother's side to the naval 
hero. Captain Taylor was a Kentuekian by birth and a grad- 
uate of West Point. He is described by Major Trimble as a 
small man and very erect. He was exacting in discipline and 
rather hot-tempered, yet he was much loved and respected. 
An especially sad feature of his death was that he left at 
Walla Walla a wife and two children. They had come out the 
year before and had faced many perils in order to be with 
the husband and father in the far frontier fort. 

Lieutenant Gaston, who was killed in the same fight, was 
an unmarried man, only twenty-four years of age. Be had 
graduated the year before from West Point. He was a "tall, 
slim, handsome man"— so tall, indeed, that on his arrival at 
the post he had been promptly nicknamed "Shanghai." Both 
his name and Taylor's appeared in the roster of West Point 
graduates who had been killed in Indian wars, which was 
conspicuous in the government building at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition. In dying on the field of battle, Gaston met 
the death he desired, for a cancerous growth on his neck had 
troubled him so much that he feared death from disease. 

Colonel Steptoe, the Commander, survived the expedition. 
He, like Taylor and Gaston, was a Southerner, being descended 
from an old family of Virginia. A Dr. Steptoe is mentioned 
in the *Fithian Journal as a prominent member of Virginia 
society in the years just preceding the Revolution. Whether 
or no the Colonel was related to the doctor I do not know for 
certain, but, at any rate, Trimble describes the former as an 
"elegant man and aristocratic in his ways." He was about 
five feet ten inches Sn height, slender in build and dark of 
complexion, with black mustache and hair. At the time of the 
expedition he was about forty years of age. He, too, had grad- 
uated from West Point and, in addition, had served in the 



*The Fithian Journal was written by a young man named Fithian, who, on 
graduation from Princeton College, was employed as tutor in the winter of 
1773-74 at Nomini Hall, a large Virginia country-seat. 
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Mexican War. Colonel Steptoe might have been very suc- 
cessful in fighting Mexicans, hut for fighting Indians, in 
Trimble's opinion, he lacked one essential qualification. That 
was "craft." Into that word the Major's tone threw a world 
of meaning. When I asked him what he meant by "craft," 
he replied: '"'Craft' means to know Indians and frontiers- 
men. You must know how to fight the way the Indians do. 
You must know signs. You must watch the weather. You 
must be on your guard all the time. In fact, 'craft' be- 
comes a sort of instinct or second nature." The Major said 
that on the expedition Colonel Steptoe was in civilian attire 
and rode along carelessly and confidently, carrying in his hand 
a small riding whip. Caution and prudence seem not to have 
been characteristic of Colonel Steptoe. 

In contrast with his negligence are the forethought and 
carefulness of the man who retrieved his disaster. Among 
all the men who led other men in the struggle between civili- 
zation and savagery on the frontier of old Oregon, none was 
more efficient, none more respected and beloved by those un- 
der him than Colonel (later General) George Wright. "He 
was a genuine soldier and a soldier's friend," Major Trimbie 
enthusiastically declared. As evidence of Wright's careful- 
ness the Major relates that on the expedition the soldiers were 
required to get up an hour before daylight and stand under 
arms, to guard against surprise. In order to lessen the area 
of the camp cavalrymen were ordered to tether their horses at 
half length. Although he was thus earnest and severe in 
discipline, Colonel Wright was kind to his men and thought- 
ful for their welfare. Kindliness and benevolence showed in 
his open, manly face. One trait in him was, however, pre- 
eminent—his love of justice. As the Major talked quietly of 
the man who had defeated the Indians and slaughtered their 
horses and hanged their rascals, and who yet had retained 
their admiration and respect, he gave the key to his achieve- 
ment in one brief phrase : " He was very just. " 

Officers of the frontier army had to manage not only In- 
dians, but often also bad white men. "It was the bad men on 
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both sides who made the trouble," Major Trimble said. He told 
me of a somewhat ludicrous meeting which he once had with 
one of the white outlaws. Trimble was proceeding at the time 
from Walla Walla to The Dalles, accompanied by a few men. 
When about half way there in the evening of a raw, wintry 
day, they saw far down the trail a man approaching. He 
looked like a black dot on the landscape. When the fellow 
came near enough to be plainly seen he presented an odd 
sight. He appeared to have been plucked. What had been 
a long overcoat had been shorn of its tails, and the pieces were 
muffled around the feet of the weary plodder. He came right 
to Trimble (who was in command) and said that he had es- 
caped from prison at The Dalles and that he was so worn out 
from exposure and fear of the Indians that he wanted to sur- 
render. Trimble recognized him as Jack Hurley, a noted gam* 
bier and desperado. He guarded him carefully until he 
handed him over to the authorities at The Dalles. Hurley 
was taken later to 'Frisco. As the vessel was entering the 
Bay he knocked the sheriff overboard with the handcuffs which 
he wore and made a desperate effort to escape. But in this 
he failed. 

Not only in restraining these dangerous characters was the 
army of the frontier of worth to advancing civilization, but 
also in a more material way. It made roads, built bridges and 
constructed cantonments. In the latter employment it was 
interesting to notice how the peculiar qualifications of men of 
different nationalities were utilized. The Irishman dug the 
trenches and ditches, the German made the garden, and the 
American swung the axe. Major Trimble says that the fron- 
tier army contained many foreigners and that the army life 
taught them patriotism and American ways. Consequently, 
when the Civil War broke out, most of the common soldiers 
formed themselves into Union Clubs and remained true to 
the Government, while many of the officers, who, in many cases 
were Southern survivors of the Mexican War, plotted against 
the Government and tried to seduce the men. That the bulk 
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of the army of the frontier remained loyal was of the greatest 
moment to the North. 

The private soldiers, likewise, in their service in old Oregon, 
were generally not out of harmony with the settlers. That 
there was unfortunate friction between the army and the set- 
tlers was due most of all to certain high commanding officers, 
who understood neither frontiersmen nor Indians— who, in- 
deed, in the Major's phrase, lacked "craft." The latter grew 
indignant as he told me of the treatment he had seen settlers 
receive at the hands of one or two officers— how that some set- 
tlers had been ruined financially by furnishing supplies to the 
army, which were paid for only by the promises of the com- 
mander ; and how others had given daring and unselfish serv- 
ices in times of need and had received no recognition. Major 
Trimble's years of close contact with settlers gave him sym- 
pathy with them. "None but those in actual contact with the 
settlers," he writes in a recent letter, "can fully appreciate 
the exposure to their lives of those who planted the germ of 
civilization in these wild regions and kept it nourished with 
their blood and tears. The hardships and life of the pioneers 
of the Pacific Coast are particularly interesting by reason of 
the great distance traversed by them to gain a home. I have 
often witnessed the anxiety and risk caused thereby. After 
completing a campaign to Salt Lake and Camp Floyd in 1859 
a detachment of us was started back from Fort Walla Walla 
in November to assist or rescue some emigrants near the Sal- 
mon River Falls of the Snake River. This party of emigrants 
had endured such extremities by reason of the assaults of the 
Indians and complete loss of all stock as to be reduced (as 
we suspected) to cannibalism. However, we brought them 
away, though overtaken by deep snow." 

The reference in the preceding paragraph to the illy ad- 
justed conduct of one or two officers may be mistakenly under- 
stood to mean that Major Trimble rates the higher officers of 
the frontier army low. His criticism, however, applies to very 
few. "The bulk of the old regular army officers," he asserts, 
"were gentlemen par excellence, and their many brilliant 
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deeds are a shining example to those who come after them. 
They were genteel, economical and courteous, with no ostenta- 
tion." That qualities such as these are compatible with the 
rugged life of a frontier soldier is proven, at least to the 
author's mind, in the person and character of the modest 
gentleman who has furnished the material for this sketch. 



